INTRODUCTION
fied the monster John as a pre-Protestant and reproached, in
the same play, the papal legate, for his^ pious reproofs to
a bereft, distracted mother, with the pertinent remark " He
speaks to me who never had a son." This Protestantism, the
almost fortuitous means by which it came about, is attractive.
After the separation from Rome, accomplished by a monarch
who was Catholic in ritualistic sympathy, the persistent and
indomitable struggle of the upright spirit of Protestantism,
rising from below, is deeply moving and even thrilling.
There are few who could not be excited by the indefatigable
work of Tindale in translating the Bible, his editions and
subsequent re-editions, the new translations until the final
appearance, after Elizabeth's death, of the magnificent
Authorised Version, a triumph for the Reformed Religion
and also for the English Language.
Professor G. H. Williams has shown forcibly how the
power of the Renascence in England, and indeed everywhere,
depended upon money. Henry's accumulations, the rising
prosperity and increased importance of the money-getting
class is not to be despised or contemned. Napoleon, it is
fabled, sneered at the English as a nation of shopkeepers.
The sneer was ill-advised, for it is difficult to see why power
from armed force or from tyranny is more respectable than
power from commercial transactions; and Mr* G. K.
Chesterton in one of his early books has shown the spiritual
contribution of commerce an remarking how much poetical
genius has in this country come from behind the counter.
The gibe, taken seriously, is a true observation. Although
the English merchants had thriven before, and though
much of England's greatness comes from the merchant
class, it was not until this Tudor period that the sober,
dignified and decent merchant class comes into its own, in
life, in manners, in stage and portraiture. The dignity of
humble trade is seen in Ralph Roister Doister, and the ideal
portrait of a rich bourgeois shines as the one instance of
spiritual integrity in the Merchant of Venice. In spite of its
tyranny and its grandeur, we feel that Tudor England was
the ancestor of democratic England, of the nation that to-
day, from the humdrum of its armchair, flings itself by wire-
less, but with whole-hearted romance, into the glorious
spectacle of a royal and international wedding.
This craving for pageant and splendour was largely ex-
ploited by Henry VIII. Professor A. F. Pollard shows the
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